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The Loaves and Fishes of Membership. 


“We have a goodly heritage!’’ is the gen- 
eral verdict that is heard while we enjoy a 
symposium of good things incidental to fel- 
lowship in the Society of Friends. ‘‘ A good 
Society to belong to’’—so rich in moral and 
spiritual heroes, of so strenuous a life figured 
in sons and daughters of its morning, enno- 
bled by a history identified with reforms in 
civil society and human living, faithfully in 
evidence down to this day in all movements of 
mercy, enlightenment and that which makes 
for public righteousness and Christianity made 
practical, it has become as pride to thous- 
ands who vaunt for themselves its pedigree, 
but are ashamed of the Cross which is the 
one root of all that is glorified in Quaker off- 
spring. Other men have labored, and what 
we are so willing to enter into is the outward 
proceeds of their labors. They lived for us, 
their martyrdom was for us, and shall we 
have their name to live on and be dead, be- 
cause we live unto the world which they sur- 
mounted because for them to live, was Christ? 

It may seem easy to say, ‘‘God forbid that 
we should glory,’’—but the way to say it is 
ourselves to join Him in forbidding ourselves 
to glory—‘‘ save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’’ by whom such forefathers were cruci- 
fied unto the world, and the world unto them. 

We shall have no future to glory in by 
simply glorying in our past. We could not 
have had their past to hang our glorying 
upon, had they not been alert to fulfil their 
present, had they not been occupying the pos- 
sibilities meant by the word Now. And Now 
is our only accepted time for redeeming both 
a present and a future that will stir up pos- 
terity to emulation. 

“A good Society to belong to,” we say, ‘‘as 
astock to descend from.’’ But then, only by 
the grace of God were they what they were, 
and parents cannot confer that grace upon 
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their children. By heredity or historic de-| 
scent there can come aptitudes of the physical 
frame conformed to certain mental traits; 
but no apostolical succession of the spirit 
comes down except from above. The descent 
of apostolic grace upon a man is direct from 
the Father of spirits, not through an historical 
line upon earth, but through a man’s own faith- 
fulness to the witness of the spirit in himself. 

“*A good Society to belong to,”’ is what we 
are now fresh from hearing reiterated in a 
reunion of members whose aspiration in many 
hearts doubtless was, ‘“‘that I may see the 
good of thy chosen, that I may rejoice in the 
gladness of thy nation, that I may glory with 
thine inheritance.’’ ‘‘ For he established a 
testimony which he commanded our fathers, 
that they should make them known to their 
children, that the generation to come might 
know them, even the children which should 
be born; who should arise and declare them to 
their children; that they might set their hope 
in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
keep his commandments.’’ 

This proved to be an occasion of historical 
reminiscence, a remembering of the days and 
virtues of old, with no trace apparent of 
homage to a place or house. If there was a 
secret feeling, ‘‘how goodly are thy tents, 0 
Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel,’’ it found 
perhaps its only expression in conversations 
on the privileges of our membership. The pleas- 
ant and instructive social occasions throughout 
the winter for lectures, conferences, or read- 
ings, the personal interest which members 
find in each other at other large gatherings 
for Yearly or Quarterly Meetings, the oppor- 
tunities afforded to children at our boarding- 
school and other schools under Friends’ care 
(for which alone some are found to seek ad- 
mission to membership), the passport to con- 
fidence in the community which the faithful 
have earned for us, our institutions or pro- 
visions for relief of members, a measure of 
safeguarding of many from contaminations of 
evil associations, the wholesome atmosphere 
of a pure social intercourse, enjoyed in our 
characteristic reunions and outings, the eman- 
cipation which we may enjoy from fashion- 
able or ecclesiastical demands—these are some 
of the outward incidentals to the inward grace 
testified for by the Society. These are per- 
quisites for which human nature would hold 
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on to a right of membership even irrespective 
of a share in the grace. Of old a multitude 
followed the outward form of the Author of 
Grace, not because they had eyes anointed to 
see the miracles of grace, but because they 
“did eat of the loaves and were filled.’’ 

Perhaps our religious organization is sup- 
plied with a sufficient number of a “‘congre- 
gation of the outer court’ for all its home 
missionary powers, without further need to 
lay hands over-suddenly on any who say, “‘I 
want to join the Society.”’ ‘‘It is a good So- 
ciety to belong to—I wish to join the Friends.” 
If this be all, then such would ‘‘ multiply the 
nation and not increase the joy.’’ What we 
do want is, those whose mind is not on the 
Society to join it, but on its principles, to em- 
brace them. Whoever will join the Society by 
way of its doctrines and principles will make 
a Friend. But whosoever would join the Friends 
with the eye mainly to the association and its 
privileges, would probably continue as a ful- 
lower of the loaves and fishes, without becom- 
ing a Friend in truth. 

But these outward advantages of our mem- 
bership are not to be despised as helpers of 
our goodly heritage. They serve to the well- 
disposed as co-adjutors of an inward and ce- 
menting grace; and though covetousness 
might crave them, the Lord hath need of 
them in their place, to be used not as an end 
to themselves, but as a means of brotherhood 
and fellowship in grace. 

Let the Apostle and High Priest of our pro- 
fession be lifted up, in all things having the 
pre-eminence above mundane attractions and 
entertainments, and He will draw our mem- 
bership unto Himself, to whom the gathering 
of the people is to be. In such allegiance to 
Him shall we with good conscience enjoy to- 
gether his outward blessings, and eat our 
meat with gladness and singleness of heart. 

Though many denominations may not feel 
over-particular about the spiritual quality of 
their baits of proselyting, and though some 
religious fellowships may feel reduced to the 
necessity of operating as an entertainment 
club for their young people in order to hold 
them, yet never may our invitation degenerate 
lower than this standard, displayed because 
of the Truth,—‘‘Come and have fellowship 
with us, for our fellowship is with the Father 
and with his son Jesus Christ.” 
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How wonderful does it appear in the retro- | tions and petitions it was evident that his 
spect, both spiritually and physically, and how | heart was fixed, trusting in the Lord. 

serious as to the future. It is now about fifty} On the morning of Eighth Month 24th, death 
years since my feet were mercifully turned | brought release, but there was no sting with 
from the broad into the narrow path in which |it, neither did the grave have any victory. 
[have found a peaceful rest, that | was un-| The grace of God which bringeth salvation 
able to find in all this world had offered in its | had triumphed. Divine mercy, we reverently 
most captivating forms, or in the performance | believe, opened heaven’s gates and the ran- 
of the rites and ceremonies of other religious | somed soul entered its heavenly mansion. 
societies. Oh! that 1 could be sufficiently 
thankful now that the shadows of life are per- 
ceptibly lengthening. My greatest desire is 
that He who so wonderfully drew me out of the 
vortex of fashionable life, establishing my 
feet on the everlasting Rock of Ages, will in 
his great mercy continue to be round about 
me and preserve me from offending Him in 
thought, word or deed.’’ 

First Month Ist, 1896.— After recording 
with thankfulness the improved physical con- 
dition of himself and wife, he adds: ‘“‘But 
above all, we are sometimes favored to feel 
peace and quietness to reign in our little fam- 
ily, accompanied by an humble hope that how- 
ever unworthy of so great a favor, a door of 
mercy will be opened for us when done with 
this tribulated state of existence, through the 
life, suffering, death and ascension of Him 
who died to save sinners.’’ 

Eighth Month 5th, 1898.~ He writes in his 
diary: “‘This day I complete my eighty-fifth 
year and desire to record how much | have to 
be grateful for; in full possession of all my 
mental faculties, better health than in former 
years, and a little sense of unmerited favor in 
a peace of mind that surpasses all else, is at 
times to be felt, though feeling myself un- 
worthy.” 

Third Month 29th, 1899.—He adds. “‘I can 
feelingly confirm the above, only an increased 
sense of unmerited mercies.’’ This appears to 
be the last entry our friend made in his diary, 
though he continued for some time after this 
date to be able to enjoy the blessings of life 
with an ever grateful heart. While often a 
sufferer from bodily ailment he was mostly 
able to get to our meetings when the weather 
was not too inclement, and frequently to at- 
tend the fortnightly meetings of the West 
Chester reading circle, in which he took an 
active and useful interest, and where his pres- 
ence was appreciated by all, and especially by 
the young Friends. 

The last occasion of his getting out to meet- 
ing was in attending our Monthly Meeting held 
the second of Seventh Month, 1902, after 
which his increasing bodily ailments were ac- 
companied with very severe suffering which 
he was enabled to bear with remarkable Chris- 
tian fortitude and patience. His desires, were 
answered, that he might in his extreme suffer- 
ing be preserved in word and deed from any- 
thing that would bring any stain upon the 
cause of Truth. There was one occasion before 
being confined to his bed when he had three 
consecutive hours of quiet rest and sleep. His 
heart seemed filled to overflowing with grati- 
tude to our Heavenly Father for those three 
hours of freedom from pain, and upon his knees 
he offered up a prayer of thanksgiving for what 
he felt was such a favor to him. He was soon 
after confined to his bed, where the intensity 
of his sufferings, as well as the means used to 
Mitigate them, tended to weaken the powers 
of his mind, but from his frequent ejacula- 








































The Friends’ Library of Philadelphia. 


Our last report was made in First Month 
1900. Since that time the Library has con- 
tinned to be run un lines formerly laid down, 
and we believe that its usefulness has been 
steadily increasing. The number of books on 
our shelves, First Month first, was 16,015 
volumes. This shows but a slight increase 
over the pumber last reported. ‘The actual 
increase, however, has been considerable, the 
apparent discrepancy arising from the fact 
that the present figures are more nearly ac- 
curate, being the result of a carefully prepared 
shelf list made by the Librarian, and many 
books which have heretofore been carried on 
the catalogue, have been eliminated, owing to 
their being no longer useful, and for other 
reasons. 

The tutal circulation during the past year 
was 4747 volumes borrowed, which is consider- 
ably in excess of any former year and shows a 
advance of upwards of 1,100 over 1899, the 
final year included in our last report. 

The number of readers has also increased 
to 524 the past year. We believe that these 
figures indicate tnat the Library is appreciated 
and that its field of usefulness is steadily 
spreading. No accurate account has been kept 
of the large number of books referred to in 
the Library, buc not actually borrowed. 

We have endeavored from time to time to 
keep Friends aware of the new books that were 
being added, particularly those that might be 
of special interest at the time, through notices 
“hich have been periodically published in THE 
FRIEND, and also by means of printed cata- 
logues of accessions and other more important 
books, which have been circulated. We be- 
lieve if Friends would have the Library in 
mind, they would frequently find that books 
are accessible in our own Library, which it is 
difficult to procure elsewhere. 

The steady growth of the collection of books 
has greatly crowded the shelves and at the 
present time there is very little room available 
for extension, although the available space for 
the erection of new shelving has not been quite 
exhausted. This matter has been given at- 
tention by the Committee and at no distant 
day some new cases will be erected. 

The sending of small selections of books to 
distant points by express to Friends in local- 
ties where there are no covenient libraries, 
has continued to be carried out as in the past, 
and we believe has been much appreciated. 

A number of magazines are suscribed for, 
and the list of these is revised from time to 
time, in order to keep the table properly sup- 
plied with suitable periodical literature. 

It seems to be appropriate that this Library 





































of books and tracts relating to our own Society. 


should contain as full a collection as possible 


We therefore feel the importance of procur- 
ing such as they are offered for sale either at 


auction, cr in the book shops. Our collection 
now is particularly rich in early Friends books, 
and is possibly the most complete in this coun- 
try. There are still many deficiencies, which 
ought to be filled, however. We have availed 
ourselves of opportunities as they presented, 
most of the works purchased being in date 
prior to 1750. 

Friends who have books to dispose of have 
frequently remembered that the Library is a 
suitable place for depositing works, and we 
have received a number of useful and valuable 
donations. 

The Record Room continues to be appre- 
ciated by those for whose benefit it was estab- 
lished. At the present time there are deposited 
674 volumes, representing seven Quarterly 
Meetings and forty-six subordinate meetings 
in addition to 48 volumes from ten associatio:'s 
and corporations connected with Friend-,mak- 
ing a total of 722, an increase of 31 during the 
past four years. The very frequent applica- 
tions from persons who are interested in his- 
torical research, tracing genealogies, etc., for 
permission to examine records has shown what 
a mine of information they are. Rules have 
been adopted for protecting all of these books 
from any improper use and most of the infor- 
mation desired which they contain is secured 
by the applicant through the medium of 
searches made by the Deputy Custodian, (a 
small fee being charged to cover the time oc- 
cupied. ) 

By this means, those who are desirous of 
securing legitimate information from our re- 
cords have the opportunity of obtair ing it at 
a cost practically nominal whilst at the same 
time a control «f private matters is absolutely 
secured. 

This system in no way interferes with officers 
and other authorized members of depositing 
meetings, having free access to their records, 
and in a few particular cases, special privileges 
have been accorded to persons conducting his- 
torical research. 

New shelving in the record room being 
essential, a portion of it is being supplied 
through the generosity of some Friends. 

One of the most interesting manuscripts 
which we have, is a volume entitled “‘ First 
Days Meetings Supplied by Friends in the Min- 
istry in and about London, 1682.”’ 

This book is the first record of ‘‘ The Lon- 
don Morning Meeting ”’ and antedates by seven- 
teen years those in the possession of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings in London. Recently we 
have had a verbatim copy of this book made 
and have sent it to London in order to make 
their collection as complete us possible. The 
original came into our possession many years 
ago, having been purchased ia an old book shop. 

By direction and on behalf of the Committee, 

Signed, GEORGE VAUX, JR., Clerk. 
PHILADELPHIA, Second Month 2th, 1904, 

A MAN got an eagle’s egg and had it 
hatched out among his chickens. For a time 
the young bird was content to be like a chick- 
en, but one day it looked up into the heavens 
and became restless. Soon it was gone—flying 
away out of sight. The eagle was not made 
for barnyard existence, but to live in the sky. 
Man is not meant to be a worm, and he who 
contents himself with a worm’s existence 
misses the meaning of his life.—Ez. 
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Two Principal Promoters of Divorce. 

So marked has become the ratio of divorces 
to the whole number of marriages throughout 
our country, that a general cry of alarm has 
been sounded, and a demand on all sides is 
being made to adopt measures of some sort to 
arrest this present wholesale desolation of 
homes. Muchof the thought and endeavor is 
along the line of a uniform divorce law for all 
the States, and a large curtailment of the 

_ allowed causes for which divorces have been 
granted. It would be well, nevertheless, were 
the most serious effort at amendment put 
forth in the direction of the overthrow of 
those evil practices and customs which so tend 














































lawyers and the courts. Some considerations 
hereupon were set forth in an article upon 
“* Divorce versus Fiction,’’ contributed by the 
writer of this to THE FRIEND upwards of 
twenty-three years ago. (See issue of Third 
Month 5th, 1881). 

It may help us to discern the trend to- 
day, whether hopeful or the contrary, if we 
bring into comparison with present statistics 
on the subject some that were supplied in the 
foregoing article. In Vermont, where six 
causes for divorce are allowed, there were in 
1860, 94 divorces. The number had increased 
to 197 in the year 1878, with the ratio to 
marriages as 1 to 14. In 1902, the ratio had 
risen tol in 10. Rhode Island,in 1878 showed 
a proportion of marriages to divorces of 1 to 
13, but in 1902 the proportion was but 1 to 8. 
In the other States of New England, where we 
likewise look for qualities of thrift and in- 
telligence beyond the average, the disposition 
to cast aside the marriage bond is similarly 
marked, Massachusetts showing 1 to 10, New 
Hampshire 1 to 8.3 and Maine 1 to 6! In 
Connecticut, the ratio in 1878 was 1 to about 
104. There appears to have been some re- 
duction since then, inasmuch as a number of 
causes previously permitted for divorce have 
been disallowed. In the West, during the last 
ten years, it is stated that there has been a 
steady and rapid increase in divorces. In 
Ohio, at the time the previous article was 
written, the ratio, which for a good many years 
averaged 1 to 26, had risen to about 1 to 18, 
but now the proportion is given as ] to 8.8, 
while Indiana furnishes the yet more forbidding 
showing of 1 to 7.6. 

The vicious teaching of a very large pro- 
portion of the fiction of the day was specially 
pointed to by the writer (in his article of 1881) 
as contributing to those unhappy conditions 
which make easy the way of divorce. ‘‘ To give 
an idea,’’ says a contributor to the Jnterna- 
tional Review of that year, ‘“‘of what the or- 
dinary novel of the day is, I will take from a 
leading English journal, the‘ Spectator, ’which 
happens to lie on my desk as 1 write, the no- 
tices of the novels of the week. They are 
seven in number. The first has for a heroine 
a woman who confesses that under certain 
circumstances she would set love above law. 
The hero is created to show in what a re- 
fined way he can fall in love with another 
man’s wife. The object of the book is to in- 
troduce some very indifferent scoffs at re- 
ligion and religious people. The next is a dull 
story not wholly free from vulgarity. 
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to marital infelicity and the procurement of ‘and magazines. John Hare, the famous actor, 
legal relief through the agency of divorce| has written a letter to the London Times, in 
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third there is a horrible element ’’—and so | variations of vileness, that is portrayed upop 
on. He does not find one of the seven which | the boards of very nearly every theatre in the 
could be called good and proper reading, | country. The highly-spiced fiction, so greatly 
even for a novel-reader, and yet such publi-| in vogue, is of the same kind. Hundreds of 
cations as these are placed by thousands upon} thousands—we may safely say, millions—of 
the shelves of all the large libraries, and are | young people, whose names are upon the rolls 
sought for by the readers more greedily than| of the churches, are reared in this repellant 
are any others of the books. atmosphere. Need we wonder then that the 

As is the poisonous character of the popular | divorce lists alarmingly lengthen in every 
fiction, so is the corrupting character of the | State, that the marriage covenant is entered 
drama. In presenting the subject of ““Whatcan|into with the utmost lightness, and that 
be done to help the British stage?” the Literary | widely prevalent is the thought of readily 
Digest of a month ago remarks: “‘The ‘ present | breaking the tie if the future so inclines, upon , 
sorry plight’ of the British stage affords a| oneof the many pretexts that an easy divorce 
text for several articles and a great deal of | law affords? 
pessimistic discussion in the London papers} There lately convened an Interchurch Con- 
ference on Marriage and Divorce, a body off- 
cially representing fourteen leading denomi- 
nations. The following, from their appeal to 
the public, might have been stronger had the 
contributory evils of theatre-going and novel- 
reading been specifically designated and warned 
against. 

**The hope of curing and crushing the hor- 
rible tendencies to facile and frequent divorce, 
rests, we believe, upon impressing and incul- 
cating such an intense conviction of what 
marriage is, and of what marriage means, 
that it will cease to be entered into ‘ unad- 
visedly and lightly.’ The festivity which ac- 
companies marriage must be [so] sobered and 
consecrated by the conscious presence of Him 
“who adorned and beautified the marriage at 
Cana, in Galilee, by his presence, and the first 
miracles that He wrought,’ that neither man 
nor woman shall dare to enter the precincts 
of betrothal without the tested certainty of 
love — without the full recognition of the 
mutual duty of service, forbearance and faith- 
fulness which it involveés.’’* 

JosiAH W. LEEDS. 

UNconscious INFLUENCE. —A button was 
once touched in New York which fired guns 
and rang bells all around the world. Yet the 
man who touched the button never heard a 
sound. How closely that resembles the work 
of many a humble man or woman. Uncon- 
sciously, they set powers in motion that never 
stop, and exert a silent influence for good that 
brings a new world out of chaos. Yet they 
live on as unconscious of what they are doing 
as Moses was that his face was shining.— The 
Epworth Herald. 























































which he declares that the time has come when 
‘those interested in the future of the higher 
drama may anxiously inquire if some drastic 
measures cannot be taken to arrest its decay 
in this country.’” Yet what does this en- 
deavor at ‘‘arrest’’ really amount to when we 
consider that the first of English tragedians, 
he who was knighted some years ago for ex- 
cellence in his profession, and who has been 
quoted as a foremost contender for the refor- 
mation of the stage, had, according to an 
English writer, committed — up to twenty 
years ago—at least fifteen thousand murders 
upon the theatre boards, and has by this time 
probabiy nearly doubled the grim total; that 
another had been divorced nearly three thou- 
sand times on the stage ; and others (named) 
in the personation of sundry stage characters 
have been some thousands of times “‘ foully 
betrayed, deserted, or abducted.” It is not 
safe to enact such evil simulation—the long 
roll of the divorcees of the stage show that 
it is not; it is not safe to be the witnesses of 
such wanton play with the marriage relation 
—the repetitions of like scandals upon the 
stage of real life ought to make this evident. 

Now, the staple theme of these plays and 
personations is alleged to be love, but, alas, 
what a mockery of that divine gift! A cor- 
respondent in Geneva, Switzerland, who re- 
cently read the extended essay on the Theatre 
which appeared in THE FRIEND some twenty 
years ago, makes this remark germane to the 
present subject: ‘‘At present the vulgarity, 
nay the obscenity, of ninety-nine out of the 
hundred dramatic works represented on the 
boards is something awful. There is at pres- 
ent hardly a single theatrical piece which 
does not more or less advocate adultery, and 
where Love, the holiest and highest of God’s 
gifts, the one which brings us nearest to Him, 
is not debased and besmirched and utterly 
corrupted, by drawing that highest emanation 
of the human soul in the vilest pool of the 
cravings of the flesh.’’ 

Hence, it is a wrong done to the purity of 
the language, an offence against every right- 
ordered community, when the public press, as 
is so commonly the case, alludes to the wrecker 
of virtue as a “‘lover.’’ The Baptist pastor 
at South River, New Jersey, commenting to- 
day on the crime of the married minister of that 
place who last week clandestinely departed with 
a young woman of his flock, justly said that 
**base, uncontrolled passion, not love, was at 
the bottom of ——’s crime.” But it is the 
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“THE true way to attack vice,’’ said the 
wise and witty Sydney Smith, “‘is by setting 
up something else against it.’’ The same rule 
applies in the inner self as in the outer world. 
The way to get rid of a temptation or a sin is 
to put an active habit or good in its place. To 
take a homely instance, the girl who is tempt- 
ed to ridicule others can cure herself by doing 
little kindnesses instead. 
















* The custom, now become so common, of throwing and 
sprinkling rice over a newly married couple, is one that 
can scarcely be commended unless it be thought there is 
a gain in exchanging the mingled dignity and tenderness 
of the home-parting for comedy and “‘horse-play.” The 
extent to which the practice has grown was exemplified 
the other day at Lancaster, Pa., when, after the marriage 
ceremony, such quantities of rice were showered upon 
the couple that they were obliged to take refuge in@ 
hotel, where they were besieged by their “ friends” for 
hours to prevent their exit. The recital, which read like 
an account of college hazing, seemed to decidedly belittle 
the momentous event. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration. 

The Tenth Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration was held at Mohonk Lake 
op the Ist, 2nd and 3rd of this month. 

The attendance was larger and the feeling 
more enthusiastic than ever before. Judge 
George Gray of Delaware, presided; addresses 
were made by Justice David D. Brewer, of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, Judge 
John Stiness, of the Supreme Court of Rhode 
jsland, Justice Baldwin, of the Supreme Court 
of Connecticut, together with a large number 
of others from men eminent in many callings, 
from all sections of the country; also by distin- 
guished citizens of Mexico, Japan, China and 
Italy. Much confidence was expressed as to the 
rapid progress of International Arbitration as 
a means of settling disputes and obtaining 
justice between nations. 

An impressive and encouraging feature of 
the conference was the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Commerce on 
business organizations of sixteen large cities, 
these representatives expressed in an earnest 
manner the interest of the business portion 
of the community in this cause, and a strength- 
ened determination upon returning home to 
increase their efforts in the futherance of it. 

It was stated that there are good grounds 
for believing that when Congress next meets 
a comprehensive treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain and perhaps other 
nations also, to refer most, if not all, ditfer- 
ences between them to the Hague Court will 
be approved. 

The following declaration of principles was 
adopted : 

‘With unabated confidence in the cause of 
international arbitration, this conference re- 
news its allegiance to the principles involved 
and continues its efforts to promote them. 
Each year marks distinct progress toward the 
attainment of the beneficent ends proposed. 
This progress has been along the lines of nat- 
ural growth and development. 

“With great gratification we record the fact 
that eleven nations, five of them ranking among 
the great Powers, have appeared before the 
court at The Hague and submitted their con- 
troversies to its adjudication. This has been 
done in the same orderly and judicial manner 
as that which obtains in our ordinary courts 
of justice where disputes between individuals 
are decided. In either class of cases one party 
or the other is likely to be disappointed with 
the result, but it is accepted as the only rational 
and civilized substitute for a direct settlement 
between the parties themselves. 

“‘We confidently rely upon the irresistible 
power of public opinion to give effectual sanc- 
tion to the judgments of the arbitral tribunal 
and to extend the scope of its jurisdiction. 

“We rejoice that the increasing develop- 
ment of commercial communications between 
countries tends to the advancement of univer- 
sal peace. This conference is more than ever 
conscious of the profoundly vital and important 
nature of the work in which it is co-operating. 
Arbitration is not sought as an end in itself, 
but as a necessary means to the attainment of 
the great ends of international justice. It is 
not intended to be merely an easier and cheaper 
way of overreaching a rival or getting the 
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better of an enemy. It recognizes the equally 
sacred rights of all, and seeks nothing less 
than the meting out of justice to all concerned, 
as it may appear to an impartial court, under 
recognized rules of law, after hearing all the 
evidence and the arguments of the respective 
parties. : 

‘“‘To create a demand for a resort to this 
court for the settlement of controversies be- 
tween nations, in a constantly increasing num- 
ber and range of cases is the immediate con- 
stant and.imperative requirement of the situa- 
tion. To this end the conference urges all 
the people to give their influence to the ad- 
judication by The Hague tribunal of all disputes 
between nations, substantially as in disputes 
between parties in civil cases. It should ap- 
peal to all people from motives of justice and 
right, humanity and peace, regard for human 
life and happiness. None is so high and none 
so Jow as to be beyond the unhappy effects of 
war. In all parts of the land, in city and 
country in family ané store and workshop, in 
church and school and State, in all the relations 
of life, attempted settlement by war leaves 
its sad and indelible mark. 

‘*We therefore appeal to all to co-operate 
in diffusing such a righteous sentiment and 
feeling toward all classes, conditions and races 
of men that international arbitration will be 
resorted to as the best means of securing inter- 
national justice whenever diplomacy fails. 

“To such a sentiment and feeling, when 
awakened, the law-making and treaty-making 
powers of the government will readily respond. 
Several nations have already signified their 
readiness to enter into treaties with the United 
States, providing for the submission of their 
controversies to The Hague tribunal. We urge 
upon the government not only to take early 
and favorable action in response to these sug- 
gestions, but also to take the initiative in 
negotiating similar treaties with all nations, 
whereby they shall agree ‘to submit to arbitra- 
tion by the permanent court of The Hague all 
differences which they may fail to adjust by 
diplomatic negotiations,’ and by which they 
shall further ‘agree not to resort in any case 
to hostile measures of any description til) an 
effort has been made to settle any matter in 
dispute by submitting the same to The Hague 
tribunal.’ 

‘*The conference considers it of great im- 
portance that the arbitration treaties signed by 
the representatives of all the States of the Wes- 
tern Hemisphere at the International American 
Conference held at Mexico City in 1901 and 
1902 should be ratified at the earliest practi- 
cable day. 

‘‘We favor the coming together of repre- 
sentaties of all nations disposed to join in the 
movement in pursuance of some plan mutually 
agreed upon for the purpose of conferring to- 
gether concerning matters of common interest, 
to the end that the general welfare of all the 
nations may be promoted. This proposed 
gathering has already been aptly designated 
as an International Advisory Congress. We 
recognize such a congress as a natural compli- 
ment and auxiliary to the cause of interna- 
tional arbitration. It-will be but another of 
the steps sure to be taken in the same general 
direction, all making for the peace of the 
world upon the only reliable basis, namely, that 
of justice and mutual good will.’’ 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
JULIA HARRIS MAY. 

Across the sea I planned to go, 
And studied many books to know 
About the pictures over there, 
And tried, in all things, to prepare 
Myself, that I might understand 
The wonders of that foreign land. 


A few short years and I must go 
Unto a land I do not know 

Beyond the stars. Should I prepare 
For my long journey over there? 
Yes, let me leave no plan untried, 
To fit me for the other side! 


oe a 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 


(Continued from page 373.) 


This committee reported on the second of 
Tenth Month, and the following minute was 
then made : “‘The Friends on the concern of 
this meeting relative to the Indian natives 
produced their report thereon, which being 
read and considered is united with, being as 
follows: 


“*To the Yearly Meeting now sitting :— The 
Committee appointed on the interesting con- 
cern for promoting the welfare of the Indian 
Natives report, that at several meetings in 
which we have had the company of divers 
concerned brethren not particularly named to 
the service, we have deliberately considered 
this important subject, which has for a series 
of years deeply exercised the minds of many 
Friends, and been latterly revived in the Yearly 
Meeting with increasing weight. Our minds 
have been measurably drawn into sympathy 
with those distressed inhabitants of the wil- 
derness, and on comparing their situation 
with our own, and calling to grateful remem- 
brance the kindness of their predecessors to 
ours in the early settlement of this country, 
considering also our professed principles of 
peace and goodwill to men, we were induced 
with much unanimity to believe that there are 
loud calls for our benevolence and charitable 
exertions to promote amongst them the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion, as well as to 
turn their attention to school learning, agri- 
culture and useful mechanical employments ; 
especially as there appears in some of the 
tribes a willingness to unite in the exercise of 
endeavors of this kind. We believe that this 
end may be much promoted under the Divine 
blessing, by a recommendation from this meet- 
ing to the several Quarterly Meetings, that a 
liberal subscription be set on foot and a fund 
raised, to be under the direction of a special 
committee to be appointed by the Yearly Meet- 
ing, in order that these pious purposes may be 
carried into effect as early as practicable, and 
the apparent friendly disposition of govern- 
ment towards this desirable object improved. 
And conceiving that this subject is of sufficient 
magnitude to claim the attention of our re- 
ligious Society in different parts of this con- 
tinent, we think it may be useful to hint the 
substance of this concern in the epistles to the 
respective Yearly Meetings.”’ 

The next day the subject was again con- 
sidered, and the following minute adopted: 

“‘The report on the subject relative to 
the Indian natives being again read, the fol- 
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lowing Friends are named to give solid atten- 
tion to the concern at large, also receive and 
appropriate such moneys as may be raised 
towards effecting the beneficial, pious pur- 
poses held up to view in said report, viz: 

JOHN PARRISH, BENJAMIN SwETT, 

JoHN E.Luiort, Joun Hunt (of Evesham), 

JOHN SPENCER, JR. JAMES COOPER, 

ANTHONY JOHNSON, MARK MILLER, 

JOHN STAPLER, WILLIAM HLARTSHORNE, 

OLIVER Paxon, RicHARD HARTSHORNE, 

JosepH TRIMBLE, Tuomas WisTAR, 

JAMES EMLEN, JosEPH SANSOM, 

Isaac COATES, WILLIAM SAVERY, 

Amos Harvey, JOHN BIDvLE, 

WARNER MIFFLIN, THOMAS HARRIFON, 

SAMUEL HowELL, lienry DRINKER, 

JOHN SMITH, JOSEPH SLOAN, 

BENJAMIN CLARK, JOHN PIERCE, 

Joun Hunt (of Darby). 

This was the first appointment of Friends to 
constitute a standing committee to give at- 
tention to the condition of the Indian natives 
and which by successive re-appointments and 
additions has continued to the present time. 

It has been said of the period immediately 
succeeding the Revolutionary War that as re- 
spects our Religious Society, it was a time of 
unusual dedication of heart on the part of its 
members, and of growth in spiritual life. The 
trials which Friends had undergone during the 
war had driven many to the alone Source of 
help and refreshment, had purified and strength- 
ened the church. Shortly after the return of 
peace the awful visitation of the yellow fever 
in Philadelphia, in 1793, and for a few years 
subsequently, brought the realities of the in- 
visible world very forcibly home to the com- 
munity at large. It had been stated that for 
the twenty years succeeding the American 
Revolution a greater number of zealous la- 
borers for the Truth were found among Friends 
of Philadelphia than at any other period. 

It may well be believed that it was under a 
degree of chastened feelings attending these 
calamities that the efforts of individual Friends, 
and later of Friends in their collective ca- 
pacity, on behalf of the Indians were engaged 
in. 

This Committee met for the first time Tenth 
Month 4th, 1795, and appointed Thomas Wistar 
its clerk and John Elliot its treasurer. 

One of the first subjects which claimed its 
attention was “‘the expediency of communi- 
cating to some of the officers of the govern- 
ment, the benevolent motives which actuated 
the Yearly Meeting to engage in the present 
concern’’ and Henry Drinker, William Savery, 
Warner Mifflin, John Parrish, Joseph Sansom, 
John Smith and Thomas Wistar were ‘‘de- 
sired to wait upon the President of the United 
States, Secretary of State of the United States, 
Governor of the State, and such other offi- 
cers of the general and State governments as 
they may think requisite to answer the pur- 
pose intended.’’ This course was no doubt 
taken to allay any apprehension which might 
be felt that Friends were using their well- 
known influence among the Indians in an un- 
derhand manner. At this time the seat of 
the National Government was in Philadelphia; 
and visits of delegations of Indians to this 
city were not unfrequent. 

(To be continued.) 


> 


In the day of prosperity we have many 
refuges to resort to; in the day of adversity 
only one.—H. Bonar. 


TEMPERANCE. 

The matter under this heading is furnished 
to THE FRIEND on behalf of the ““Temperance 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia,’’ by 
Benjamin F. Whitson, 401 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 

THE TRIFLES. 
For what we cannot do, God never asks; 

Beyond what we can bear, He never tries. 
In sweet fulfillment of the little tasks 

We make our preparation for the skies. 
The restless heart seeks to do something great 

And lets the c:mmon things of life slip by, 
Forgetting that the trifles indicate 

Which path we’re taking for eternity. 

—London S. S. Times. 


GREAT occasions do not makes heroes or cow- 
ards—they simply unveil them to the eyes of 
men. Silently and imperceptibly as we wake 
or sleep, we grow and wax strong or we grow 
and wax weak, and at last some crisis shows 
us what we have become.—Bishop Westcott. 


THE Mississippi senate has passed a bill 
prohibiting the sale of Peruna, Jamaica ginger 
and all forms of intoxicating bitters or reme- 
dies. 


GOVERNOR HERRICK of Ohio, has signed the 
3rannock local option bill, and it is now a law. 
Under its provisions owners representing fifty- 
five per cent. of the property frontage in any 
city block can vote out saloons in their terri- 
tory. 


THE city council of Chicago has passed three 
ordinances for the regulation of saloons: (1) 
The hour for closing has been changed from 
midnight to 1 A. M. (2) When saloons close, 
all screens and shades must be removed and 
a sufficient light must be kept burning to illu- 
minate the bar-room. (8) Pail trade by chil- 
dren is absolutely prohibited and penalties were 
set for violations. 


DON’T WANT DRINKING MEN. 


Railroad companies are becoming more strin- 
gent in their rules every year with regard to 
the use of intoxicating drinks by their men. 
On New Year’s day the Northern Pacific began 
a very much stricter supervision of the conduct 
of the men employed on its lines and, it is said, 
that taking a drink of liquor is considered 
sufficient provocation for immediate discharge 
from the service. One of the prominent offi- 
cials of the operating department is authority 
for the statement that this rule will be en- 
forced rigidly, as the officials of the company 
had decided that by so deing the service would 
be greatly improved. 

Several of the largest systems in the East 
and West during the last two years have adop- 
ted similar rules for their trainmen, engineers 
and conductors, and many of the roads have 
included all their employes. It is said that 
great improvement in efficiency resulted. 


Young men should take notice. .More and 
more business firms are ruling out the man who 
drinks. You say it is nobody’s business if you 
take a drink occasionally but these mediJlesume 
employers think it is their business. They say 
that if you drink occasionally by and by you 


will drink semi-occasionally and that eventual 
you will be unfit for business. Inthe meantime, 
while your unfitness is developing, they don’t 
want their business to suffer from it. It 

be mighty mean of them but they have the 
advantage of you and you must choose between 
drink and a job.— Orange City Free Press, 


THE Inspector General of England, in hig 
last report, which covered a period of four 
years, stated that during that time there had 
been imported into the country 127,000 pounds 
of cocculus indicus nux vomica grains of para. 
dise and guinea grains. All of these were the 
strongest of poisons. They cost $1,000,000 
and were sold entirely to make drink. 

The American drinks are of the same order; 
they are mixtures of drugs. A large druggist 
in New York made no secret of the fact that 
he sold tons of poisonous drugs to make drinks 
and the brewers were not ashamed to acknow.- 
lede that the largest bills they paid were to 
the druggist for drugs imported for use. The 
wines that went into the houses of the rich 
were just as great cheats as the liquors taken 
by the poor. 

No pure port Madeira or Rhinish wines ever 
came to this country. He saw signs in win- 
dows in this city ‘‘ Pure Port,” but he would 
be safe in offering $100 for a pint of pure 
port wine. The jolting incident to a sea voy- 
age would sour it; and so to get the wine to this 
country at all, it had to be fortified with brandy 
or whiskey up to 25 per cent. of alcohol. 

One hundred times more port wine was sold 
in the United States than was produced in the 
Oporto valley, and it was the same with other 
wines that were supposed to come from abroad. 

Three of the large cities of the world con- 
sumed fifteen times as much wine as was made 
in one year. 

Coming to the commoner drinks, he said that 
they were composed of the cheapest and most 
poisonous drugs. If the law against adulter- 
ated liquors for the use of drugs were enforced 
in the United States not a single saloon could 
stand; they would be compelled to shut their 
doors, because the great bulk of their trade 
was in drugged drink.—sSelected. 


A YOUNG business man of splendid capacities, 
whose views on the temperance question were 
those generally held by so-called moderate 
drinkers, when told by his uncle, a wine and 
spirit merchant, that he had planned to retire 
from business, and desired to make arrange- 
ments with this nephew that he might carry 
on this well-paying concern, decided before 
accepting the offer to examine some temper- 
ance literature bearing upon the alcoholic 
question given him by a friend. At our re- 
quest he tells what he thought and what he 
learned concerning alcohol. 

I thought (and thousands are under the same 
impression to-day) that alcoho! gave energy 
and strength. 

I have learned that the secret of the de 
lusion is in its power to paralyze. People mis- 
take dulled perceptions and temporarily eased 
nerves fcr strength. Experience showed that 
athletes, explorers in cold regions or workers 
in the hot sun have proved the advantage of 
abstinence. 


1 thought every robust healthy-looking mod- 
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gate drinker was a proof of the strength-giv- 
itually ing properties of alcohol. 
ntime, [have learned that, thanks to his constitu- 
I don’t tion, he is healthy in spite of, and not on account 
t may if, the alcohol, and that insurance companies 
7 the jave proved abstainers’ lives to be longer and 
te bealthier. 
" | thought the Bible commanded the use of 
sleohol when it said: ‘‘For every creation of 
in his § God is good.” 
f four | have learned that our alcoholic drinks can- 
re had § pot be reckoned God’s good creatures. The 
pounds # grain, grapes, etc., are good, but the drinks 
f para- @ greman’s concoctions, and he does not hesitate 
srethe # todestroy the nutriment in obtaining strong 
10,000 girit. 

I thought the Bible commanded the use of 
order; § alcoholic drinks because it spoke of wine cheer- 
uggist Bf ing the heart of man. 

t that lhave learned that the wines of Scripture 
drinks § jimes were very different to the alcoholic liq- 
know- § ors of to-day; distillation was unknown, and 
ere to & there was not the craving for drink then, nor 
; The the necessity for total abstinence. 
* ne | thought it was not right to abstain from 
=a alcoholic liquors simply because they were 
taken to excess by many persons. 
o | have learned that it is only humane that 
; ould men should abstain for the sake of their temp- 
= ted brethren; for the sake of trying to make 
. i this land —so blighted by drink—a little bright- 
: ef. 
cal [ thought it was only the drunkard who should 
become an abstainer, if he could not drink 
“ sold | moderately, and that he was to be despised as 
in the | 2 most ignorant and worthless creature. 
other I have learned that others should abstain that 
broad, @ the drunkard might follow their example. 1 
1 con. § have also learned that, in these days there are 
made men and women—educated as well as ignorant 
—with whom drunkenness is a disease in many 
dthat | cases inherited. They cannot even sip an in- 
| most @ ‘xicant without placing themselves in the most 
ulter- terrible peril. Entire abstinence is their only 
‘orced § *feguard. 
could Ithought the immense traffic in alcoholic liquors 
their § must be beneficial to the trade of the country. 
trade I have learned that an incredibly small num- 
ber of hands is required for the manufacture 
and sale of drink as compared to that needed 
on to produce the same amount of value in other 
cities, employments; and, of course; a much larger 
soall quantity of other manufactured goods would 
7 d be required if it were not for the very large 
° ti expenditure on alcohol. 
= _ In face of these facts and as a result of my 
at. investigations I could not accept my uncle’s 
ofall offer.— National Advocate. 
mper- TWO IDEALS. 
dholic One: A depraved humanity tending to the 
ir re- § bad—bound to have just about so much of 
at he § drunkenness, debauchery, lying, thieving and 
other vices—improvement a dream, reform a 
eauis delusion or a fraud. 
nergy With such a vicious host what shall the wise 
man do? Why, make all he can out of it, in- 
e de § ‘identally trying to hold it back from any 
» mis- _ of mischief that might harm or annoy 

Im. 

: —_ In a word, vice a foregone conclusion, the 
rkers § ‘emedies restriction and revenue. 
e of Second: A humanity that is an off-shoot of 






of magnificent spiritual possibilities. 
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is not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.”’ 

Improvement has supervened through the 
sad but glorious past. 
and again a demonstrated actuality. The 
trend of things is toward the better, as is the 
wish of all the noblest, grandest souls. 

“‘Through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs.” 

The strongest thing the universe is “‘the 
power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness.”’ 
themselves with that unseen molding, shaping, 
exalting force. 
heard” the glory that is to be for the perfec- 
ted humanity. 
the creature waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God ”’ 


waiting ages. 


No doubt, no fear in the conflict and struggle 
for the right. 


because it has breathed through all the highest 
noblest utterances of those rare souls who have 
seen the possibilities of triumphant righteous- 
ness. 


from wrong. 
of silver for betrayal of the Sonof man. The 
universe of riches is the treasure house of the 
Divine waiting in the fulness of time to re- 
ward right doing, and righteousness is so rich 
and beautiful that it can satisfy without reward. 
To be in line with all that is right in the uni- 
verse—let no unclean revenue despoil the soul 
of that inheritance! 


us for the government of our great cities. 
Exploit the roughs, the toughs, the saloons, 
the dives, the slums. 
dollars. 
uf all revenues to collect’’—-and because easy, 
demoralizing. That which comes without toil 
or struggle, without mental advance or moral 
uplift is weakening, and with moral stain upon 
it is degrading. 
riches scraped from a ‘‘wide open city.’’ The 
other ideal says, our cities can be redeemed 
now. A high civilization is notadream. True 
it wilt take struggle, but that is what men are | g00d feeling throughout swelled to a volume of 
fer. We are going to consecrate our combat- satisfaction until the company parted, which will 
ive instincts to the Lord of hosts. 
stronger than evil. 
wrong. 

darkness. 
name. 


the Divine full of faults, indeed, but full also 
**That 
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very triumphal march shall save the poor and 
needy, the suffering and tempted ones. 

Our cities shall become at once rich, safe, 
beautiful, and good, places of homes, of schools 
of happy childhood, of lovely and happy woman- 
hood, and strong, brave, prosperous, unde- 
graded manhood. 

The future in its light and glory shall thank 
the struggling present—then the far-off past 
—for daring to believe the better things and 
“trust the larger hope,” and through toil, 
strain and battle to move toward the bright- 
ness that was to be—that shall be!—New Voice. 


Reform has been again 


Victory is for the forces that ally 


*“Eye hath not seen nor ear ee ee 

A MAN may lose money and yet gain in 
character. His business may not be success- 
ful, yet if meanwhile he has kept himself un- 
spotted from the world, and has lived right- 
eously and honestly before God, he has been a 
prosperous man. 


**The earnest expectation of 


No truce with vice. No sacrifice of the 
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‘*They enslave their children’s children 


Who make compromise with sin.” Items Concerning the Society. 


George Grubb, clerk of Dublin Yearly Meeting, 
being in this country to attend the marriage of 
his son in New York, met with several Philadelphia 
Friends at the summer residence of George Vaux 
at Bryn Mawr on the 3rd instant, and attended 
Twelfth Street Meeting in Philadelphia on First- 
day the 5th instant. Previous to his early return 
to Ireland, he is visiting a relative in a Western 
State. 


“‘It becomes no man to nurse despair, 

But in the teeth of clenched antagonisms 
To battle for the worthiest till he die.” 
This ideal almost must utter itself in poetry, 





We have received from a visitor in attendance 
an account in part as follows : “ Eastern Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends was held on Fifth Month 27th 
at Snow Hill, Chowan County, North Carolina, in 
the new meeting-house erected last winter. It was 
felt to be a very favored meeting. Benjamin P. 
Brown and his wife, also Henry T. Outland and 
several other Friends from Rich Square were in 
attendance. The meeting on First-day was a very 
favored one, in which the presence of our Heavenly 
Father was felt, and under this covering several 
lively communications were delivered.” 


This ideal will have no reward nor revenue 
It spurns and loathes the pieces 





The one hundredth anniversary of Friends’ Meet- 
ing-house at Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
was observed on Seventh-day, the 4th instant, by 
an attendance of interested Friends and others, 
who filled the floor and a large part of the galleries 
of both the east and the west buildings. In the 
afternoon session two papers were read, the first 
prepared by George Vaux on “Early Friends’ 
Meeting-houses and their Relation to the Building 
at Arch and Fourth Streets ;” the second, prepared 
by Susanna S$. Kite, on “Some Philadelphia Friends 
of a Century Ago.” 

In the evening session, after a satisfactory re- 
past enjoyed under a tent calculated for 3,000 
people, and a season of hearty commingling of old 
acquaintances from far and near, an increased 
gathering assembled in the same rooms, and lis- 
tened attentively to three further productions, one 
a paper by Isaac Sharpless on “Conditions Exist- 
ing in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1804 ;” an- 
other, a Poem by Francis B. Gummere ; and an 
account prepared by Francis Tatum Rhoads, on 
“The Social Life of Yearly Meeting Week, Past 
and Present.” The orderly proceeding and pleas- 
ant working of all the arrangements should grat- 
ify those who have had the care of them, and the 


Which ideal shall we choose? 

‘Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide, 

In tha strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 

Then it is the brave man chooses, 
While the cowara stands aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit 
Till his Lord is crucified.’’ 

Old lines, but new with undying truth. 


The first—the low babarian ideal is offered 


Rake in the stained 


There are plenty. It’s ‘‘the easiest 


Ruin waits in governmental 


long be remembered. Hopes have been expressed 
Richt i iohtier than that the Friends’ Historical Society, of which this 
ee ages 1S eng ptnnadlche gathering served as the initiative, will issue as its 
(iod is superior to all the powers of introductory publication an account of this meet- 
Good men can conquer them in his ing containing the valuable papers there presented. 
We understand that photographic views (8 x 10 

Upon the edge of the battle-cloud glows ever | inches) of scenes of this gathering may be had of 


Good is 


the light of a Divine compassion, that by the | James F. Wood at 635 Walnut Street. 
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Notes in General. 


J. N. Vincent, recently retired from active ser- 
vice as bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has been elected preacher at Harvard for next 
year, notwithstanding the Unitarian proclivities of 
that institution. 

Should the Radicals and Socialists in France suc- 
ceed in the demand for the entire separation of 
Church and State, it would mean a loss in yearly 
income to the Catholic clergy of that country of 
more than ten millions. 


For the first time in the history of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, women have been allowed 
to have a voice and vote in the supreme law-mak- 
ing body of their denomination. Quite a number 
of women sat in the General Conference at Los 
Angeles. 


The Pilot says, “Only one Church has received 
the Negro on absolutely equal terms and made 
no conditions to his admission to her own august 
priesthood but those which she made with his white 
brother. In Boston the influence of the Catholic 
is daily growing among the colored people. The 
Catholic is the Negro’s Church of the future.” 


The cutting off of their race gambling business 
will be a great loss of income to the telegraph 
company, but their action is taken from moral 
considerations to aid in putting a stop to the gamb- 
ling evil. Here is one instance, at least, where a 
corporation seems to have a,soul and a conscience. 
This action has been brought about by the active 
stirring up of the police department in New York 
by ministers of the Gospel, says the Independent. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnITED STaTES.—A dispatch from Washington of the 
first inst., says: The announcement made by Cheng 
Liang, in New York, that China has taken the important 
step of becoming a signatory Power to the Hague Peace 
Conference, is regarded by this government as an im- 
portant event in the progress of the Empire. When the 
Peace Conference was held in 1900, China was not rep- 
resented. China has also given recognition to the Red 
Crogs Assoviation and the Empress has assisted in the 
organization of a branch of that association. Both of 
these movements are regarded as significant of great 
changes going on in that country. 

A second trans-atlantic cable connecting Germany 
with this country has lately been completed. The ter- 
minal points are in New York City, and in Borkum, an 
island in the North Sea, 26 miles from Emden. 

Recent floods have occurred in several towns in Kan- 
sas, due to heavy rains and which have done much damage 
to property. Sante Fe Railroad officials state that delay 
to their trains from the floods is greater than was ever 
before experienced in Kansas. The main line is more or 
less under water and several branch roads also for sev- 
eral miles. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has lately 
decided that the right of trial by jury does not exist in 
the Philippine Islands under the present laws of the 
United States. 

Postmaster General Payne has given out a declara- 
tion regarding the attitude of the Post Office Depart- 
ment toward worthless nostrums and the newspaper pub- 
lication of objectionable advertisements. He says in 
reference to certain advertisements: “A number of 
cases were presented, in which so-called cures were 
complained of as being worthless, as well as the lit- 
erature of the company selling the article being im- 
proper. Analysis of these so-called remedies developed 
the fact that in most instances the ingredients were 
simply starch and sugar. In a number of instances 
the pills and drugs contained ingredients injurious to the 
system and forbidden by law to be sold. It having thus 
appeared that these companies were defrauding the pub- 
lic by means of false and fraudulent representations 
made through the mails, the issuance of fraud orders 
was recommended to the Postmaster General Payne, and 
accordingly issued by him. No action has been con- 
templated by the department save in these cases of im- 
propriety and fraud.” 

The statements recently made in a despatch from New 
York City, that as a result of medical examinations, it 
has been discovered that nearly, if not fully, one-third 


of the street cleaners in the city are afflicted with tuber- 
culosis,and that the disease had been contracted by breath- 
ing the germ-laden dust brushed up from the streets, are 
stated by Commissioner Woodbury of that city, to be 
grossly exaggerated. 

FoREIGN—The city of Dalny, in Manchuria, having been 
evacuated by the Russians, has been taken possession of 
by the Japanese. The latter found that although much 
destruction had been made in the city, many valuable 
buildings, piers, etc., remained in a condition to be utilized. 
Reports received from Russian and Japanese sources in- 
dicate that 5100 officers and men were killed in the re- 
cent battle of Nanshan Hill, near Port Arthur. Severe 
fighting has been continued in this region. 

Information from Moscow, published in Germany, rep- 
resents that most of the men comprising two regiments 
of Russian infantry showed great discontent at having to 
go to the war, and refused to enter the train which was 
in waiting. Most of them were new recruits, ignorant 
peasants, from the rural districts. They were finally put 
into the cars by other troops brought to quell the mutiny. 
Then the wives of the unwilling soldiers threw themselves 
on the rails in front of the engine to prevent the depart- 
ure of the train. As fast as the women were forcibly 
removed others took their places. The train started six- 
teen times, and at last, the commanding officer’s patience 
becoming worn out, he ordered that the train proceed re- 
gardless of the women, who were still on the tracks. 
The orders were obeyed, and the train started, wounding 
several of the women. 

Despatches received in Paris give accounts of depres- 
sion and anxiety throughout Russia in consequence of the 
war. 

Foreign Minister Delcasse, of France, has said that the 
release of Perdicaris and Varley from captivity by Mo- 
roccan bandits would be brought about diplomatically if 
possible. Seven United States warships have arrived at 
Tangier. 

A despatch from Paris says: The request of the United 
States for the co-operation of France in bringing about 
the release of Ion Perdicaris and Cromwell Varley, Bri- 
gand Raisuli’s captives, has produced a very favorable 
impression at the Foreign Office here. It is expected 
that this will lead to a more emphatic exercise of French 
authority over Morocco, with the view to suppressing law- 
lessness and the protection of foreigners. 

It is stated that France has begun negotiations for the 
release of Perdicaris. The Sultan, through his represen- 
tative, has called upon the tribes of Morocco to capture 
the bandit. War vessels have been sent to Tangier by 
Spain, and great apprehension exists in Morocco among 
the European and native population. 

A despatch from London says: The Anglo-French Con- 
vention bill unanimously passed its second reading in the 
Honse of Commons. The bill provides for the assent of 
Parliament to the indemnities and cessions of territory 
under the recent Anglo-French agreement. Premier Bal- 
four said the speakers showed lack of appreciation of the 
enormous benefits accruing from the arrangements in re- 
gard to Newfoundland. Under the old arrangement peace 
between France and Great Britain hung by a thread. 
The difficulty was now removed forever. He considered 
the Anglo-French agreement to be one of the greatest 
international. transactions on record, and the beginning 
of a happier era in international relations. 

Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, famous as an advo- 
cate of arbitration, declares The Hague Tribunal should 
act on the question of sowing mines in neutral waters. 

A dispatch from Los Angeles says: Plumley of Ver- 
mont, umpire in disputes between Great Britain and Ven- 
ezuela over claims of the former against the latter, has 
forwarded his decisions to the respective governments in 
controversy. There were four awards, one involving a 
large sum of money and the others dealing with important 
questions of international law. Eleven different countries 
were involved in similar disputes, which this decision of 
the umpire finally settles. Among the nations involved 
are Great Britain, the United States, Germany, Italy, 
Holland; Spain and Mexico. Great Britain, Holland and 
Venezuela joined in asking President Roosevelt to appoint 
an umpire to settle the points involved, on which they 
could not agree, and F. Plumley was appointed. These 
awards are the last to be made, and as by mutual agree- 
ment his decision is to be final and conclusive, the last 
vestige of the Venezuelan dispute, which diplomats at its 
inception feared might be the means of involving the 
many nations interested in an international war, has now 
passed away. 

A dispatch from London says: The Royal Com- 
missioner appointed in 1901, to inquire into the relation 
between human and animal tuberculosis, finds that bu- 
man and bovine tuberculosis are practically indentical. 

A prize was offered by the International Congress of 
Librarians for the best essay, respecting the bookworm, 


/and method of preventing its ravages.~ The Writer 
| 5 ° 

| whose essay was considered the best recommends this 
| method : “ Enclose books infested with injurious ingeety 
in a wooden box, hermetically sealed, containing @ small 
quantity of sulphite of carbon placed in the top of the 
box. The books should be so kept for thirty six 

a time sufficient to destroy all insects. This substance, 
unlike chlorine, does not decompose organic subs: 

and is absolutely harmless to paper and bindings, only 
the poisonous and inflammable vapors must be handled 
with care. Among the irritating and poisonous gq)- 
stances, the most active are benzine and naptha, but the 
effect of those is of short duration, because they so 
quickly evaporate if pure.” 


+ - 


NOTICES. 

Friends’ Select School.—Friends who desire to 
enter children for the school year beginning next Ninth 
Month will kindly communicate their wishes to the Supt, 
now, so that places may be reserved for them. 

J. HENRY BARTLETT, 
140 N. 16th St., Phila, 


Westtown Boarding School.—Parents who wish 
to enter children for Westtown next fall will please make 
application before the close of the present term, Sixth 
Month 17th. Rooms will be assigned in order of admis. 
sion. Wu. F. WICKERSHAM, 

Principal. 

Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 
2.50 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested, 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup't. 


Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting is to be held 
at Mount Laurel, New Jersey, on the 16th inst., at 10 
A.M. Coaches are to be in waiting at the meeting-house 
in Moorestown on the arrival of the trolley car leaving 
Federal Street Ferry, Camden, at 8.08 A. M., and of train 
leaving Market Street Ferry, Philadelphia, at 8.20 a.m, 
to convey Friends to Mount Laurel and return. Those 
intending use of coaches will please notify Maurice B, 
Comfort, Moorestown, N. J., not later than the 14th inst. 
A luncheon will be provided at close of the meeting for 
Friends attending it. 


The following is a list of articles found left in Fourth 
and Arch Streets house or grounds on Sixth Month 4th, 
1904. They are awaiting their owners’ claims at 304 
Arch Street: 

One white silk stock; one large black fan; one small 
black fan; one pair light colored kid gloves; one pair white 
kid gloves; one black cotton glove (left hand); one black 
kid glove (left hand); one pair black silk gloves; one 
white cotton glove (right hand); one small handkerchief, 
marked “ £;” one small handkerchief, no mark; one small 
silk handkerchief, marked “E;” 1 gold chain connected 
by pearls every 3; one box containing stick pirs evidently 
for repair, (small canoe and wish-bone.) Box marked 
““T. H. Evans, Watchmaker and Jeweler, Orlando, Fla.” 
ED 

DED, on the twentieth of First Month, 1904, near Em- 
poria, Kans.,¢USAN LAMB Stout, widow of Cyrus Stout. 
She was born in Randolph County, North Carolina, the 
eighteenth day of Sixth Month, 1829. She was a beloved 
member and elder of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and bore a long and protracted illness with Chris- 
tian fortitude. 

——, at his home, Hartford, N. J., Third Month 4tb, 
1904, Amos ASHEAD, aged eighty-four years; a member 
of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, New Jersey. 

——, at his residence in Ackworth, lowa, on the sev- 
enteenth of Third Month, 1904, Samuet Carey, aged 
seventy-eight years, one month and nineteen days; aa 
elder of North Branch Monthly and Bear Creek Quarterly 
Meetings held at Earlham, Iowa. A firm believer in the 
ancient doctrines of our religious Society, he manifested 
a resignation and patience which leave a comforting hope 
that through redeeming love he is at rest in Jesus. The 
editor adds to the above the published testimony of the 
physician who attended on Samuel Carey, that “ He was 
one of the most profound and upright Christian charac- 
ters. Only the world recedes from the Christian, while 
the heavenly encircles the righteous soul, and the change 
is so blissful to the departing saint that the passage is 
only through the shadow of death. He suffered several 
days of pain, but bore it with the fortitude that a Chris 
tian could summon, saying to his family, ‘I want to go’” 





